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ABSTRACT 

The University of New Mexico College Enrichment 
Program (CEP) recruits disadvantaged studehts to the campus, helps 
them prepare for college life with an intensive summer orientation, 
helps them obtain financial assistance, Ond aids them in dealing with 
the college environment via counseling^' tutoring, and other 
supportive services- The CEP's immediate objective is to retain 
students in college- Long-range goals are to increase the proportion 
of disadvantaged students at the university, to help them complete 
their education, to increase their rate of entry into the 
professions, to aid the university in examining the manner in which 
it acts upon young people from disadvantaged backgrounds, and to aid 
in the development of human skills and to promote the application of 
those skills to real needs- Retention rate is the key measure used in 
the evaluation of the CEP. In addition, grade point average, 
development of reading skills, and development of study attitudes and 
study habits are examined- Evaluative research findings indicate that 
the CEP has had significant influence on the retention of 
disadvantaged students and has provided major impetus in motivating 
participating students to attain a college degree- (JH) 
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SUMMARY AND ElE COMMENDATIONS 

A. BACKGROUND 

A college education has been a promise of the American Dream for 
those young Americans with the ability to successfully compete in college. 
And in terms of needs, communities every\'/here require the services of 
well-trained professional people. But relatively few disadvantaged stu 
dents seek a college education. Of those who enter college, a high per- 
centage drop out before completing a degree. This state of affairs 
contributes to the continuance of disadvantage, for the young people who 
drop out of school will not return to their communities as leaders, or 
as providers of necos sary profc^.ss ions.1 servicos • 

Disadvantage, as the term is used in this report, refers to a broad 
^ ^ complex of factors that, taken together, produce New Mexico's problems 

of poverty, poor education, limited ambition, and low emplo 3 mient. These 
social, and economic disadvantages have hum.an effects, and very unfortun- 
ate ones. It is the central mission of the College Enrichment Program 
(CEP) to counteract these human effects as they appear among the college- 
age people of New Mexico. The purposes underlying the mission are that 
these young people acquire the training to live productively, a; A that 
they apply their skills to help meet New Mexico's needs. Indeed, we hope 
for more. We hope that today's CEP students will inspire those that 
come after them, and that they will one lay provide leadership rn address- 
ing the State's social and economic problems. 

The State's north-central counties are the scene of widespread dis- 
advantage. The great majority of CEP students are recruited from those 
counties. Therefore, most of the participants in the program are Spanish- 
speaking students; some are Indian; a few are Black; and a few are Anglo. 

CEP recruits disadvantaged students to the campus, helps them prepare 
for college life with an intensive summer orientation, helps them obtain 
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financial assistance, and aids them in dealing with the college environ- 
ment (especially in the first year) with counseling, tutoring, and other 
supportive, services. The progress of those who stay in school is 
clo.^ely followed. They receive frequent career counseling and encour- 
agement toward post-graduate and professional programs. And, as students 
advance through the university, CEP turns their developing talents tabard 
aiding newer entrants into the program. 

The ideas being carried into operation by CEP were developed in 
1968. After a long search for revenue by UNM officials, the program v;as 
funded for its first year by the federal Upward Bound Project. The UNM 
experience and that of others supported the formation of the Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students program, under which UNM recently 
obtained a federal gravVc. Initial success of College Enrichment encour- 
aged the New Mexico State Legislature to fund CEP at an expanded level. 

At the present time (Semester I, 1971) 201 CEP students are enrolled: 

183 at the University of New Mexico, 13 at Highlands University, two at 
New Mexico State University; and one each at Texas Borger College, St. 
Vincent's Nursing School, and the El Rito School. 



B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 




cep's immediate objective is to retain its students in college. 
Long-range goals are to increase the proportion of disadvantaged students 
at UNM, to help them complete their educations, to increase their rate 
of entry into the professions, to aid the university in examining the 
manner in which it acts upon young people from disadvantaged backgrounds 
and, ultimately, to aid in the development of human skills and to pro- 
mote the application of those skills to real needs. 

CEP is making substantial progress in meeting these goals. The 
elements of this progress are detailed in the body of this report. 
Briefly, however, the retention rate for young people enrolled in CEP is 
significantly higher than that for other students. There is evidence 
that CEP is encouraging other students from disadvantaged backgrounds to 
consider going on to college. And CEP has Worked effectively with other 








university agencies in bringing about policy changes that TiiUhi- it iiiuiu — 
feasible for disadvantaged students to enter college, and more likely 
that they X'/ill succeed in college careers. 

Nevertheless, it will be several years before CEP can be evaluated 
in terms of its long-range goals. The program's most advanced students 
are juniors this year. Several years must elapse before the proportion 
completing undergraduate degrees and the proportion going on to post- 
graduate training can be evaluated. 

C. DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
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CEP consists of two major components: an intensive summer college 

orientation and preparation program and a special broad counseling and 
tutoring program during' the academic year . 

Summer Program 

A total of 106 students were recruited for the 1970 summer 
orientation and preparation program. They were graduates of 22 
north-central New Mexico high schools. They were screened to comply 
with federal poverty guidelines, individual potential for college 
success, and ability to meet university entrance requirements. 

The summer program was eight weeks in length. The daily program 
consisted of instruction in English and mathematic. s . In addition, a 
course in reading skills was offered. A cultural awareness seminar 
was also held for the purpose of improving the self-concept of the 
students. 

As a supplement to the academic component of the program, the 
students were exposed to several cultural activities: Albuquerque 

Civic Light Opera presentations, a Santa Fe Opera, music recitals, 
and plays. In addition, they attended a professional baseball game 
at the new Albuquerque Sports Stadium and toured the State Capitol 
in Santa Fe. Social and recreational activities were also included. 

.. 7 



Academic Year Program 
/ 

In the fall, 96 of ;:he summer participants entered college as 
freshmen. During the 1970-71 academic year, CEP offered counseling 
in financial, academic, social, and personal matters. Each counselor 
was assigned a certain number of students and it was his responsi- 
bility to maintain contact with each of the assigned students. This 
responsibility was carried out by personal visits, letters, telephone 
calls, and home visits. Tutoring in any area was provided upon stu- 
dent request. In addition, CEP students were encouraged throughout 
the year to attend university and community cultural activities. 

D. EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 



Retention rate was the key measure used in the evaluation of the 
1970-71 College Enricliment Program. In addition, grade point average, 
development of reading skills, and development of study attitudes and 
study habits were examined. A carefully selected con^'rol group was used 
to compare retention rate and grade point average. This group consisted 
of students who were from low-income families, who received financial 
assistance from the university, and \dio were from the same or similar 
' high schools as CEP students. Reading skills and study habits were meas- 
ured by standardized tests. At two points during the second program 
year, students were asked to evaluate the program. And finally, school 
principals and counselors who participated in the recruiting phase were 
surveyed to assess CEP*s impact on the educational plans and goals of 
other disadvnnthgcd students. 

E. SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 



The evaluative research findings indicate that CEP has had signifi- 
cant influence on the retention of disadvantaged students at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico and has provided major impetus in motivating partici- 
pating students to attain a college degree. Specific findings for the 
eval.uative criteria examined were: 
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1. The retention rate (percentage of CEP participants who, after en-' 
rolling as freshmen, subsequently re-enrolled in the fall of 1971) for 
the incoming 1970 CEP students was 30 percent higher than that of the 
control group. For the 1969 Upward Bound CEP group, retention rate was 

found to be 40 percent higher than that of all 1969 UNM freshmen. 

I 

2. The grade point average of CEP students was higher than that of 
the control group, but somewhat below that of all freshmen. In regard 
to the grade point average distribution, a larger proportion of 1970 CEP 
students received passing grade point averages than the control group 
for both semesters of 1970-71. 

3. CEP students sho^^ed significant gains over the course of the 
summer program in each of the reading skill areas of vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and reading rate. 

4. The CEP students showed a significant gain in study habits over 
the course of the academic year. 

5. . In the attitude survey of CEP students, most indicated that the 
program had been of major benefit to them, and about one-half of them 
indicated that they would not have enrolled in college if CEP had not 
actively recruited them. 

6. Eighty-t('7o percent of the counselors and principals contacted in 
the recruiting of CEP students felt that CEP had a major impact in influ- 
encing other disadvantaged students in their schools to enter college. 



F. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

> 

Based on the experience to date in the operation of the College 
Enrichment Program and the results of the thorough evaluation of the 
1970-71 CEP operation, the follo\'7ing recommendations for future direc 
tion of College Enrichment are made: 
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1. It is recommended that state funding for CEP be continued at 
approximately the current level. Wti request $148,300 for the 1972-73 
fiscal year. Experience thus far indicates that this level of funding 
will permit CEP to provide services to a somewhat larger number of 
students. 

2. The summer program will be divided into two four-week sessions 
(instead of the continuous eight-week schedule used in the 1969 and 1970 
summer programs). This will provide the opportunity for students who 
may otherwise be excluded by their need to work to consider participating 
in the College Enrichment Program. 

3. After experimentation with offering summer instruction work both 
for credit and no credit, it is recommended that, because it is in fact 
by way of preparation, no credit be given. 

4. It is recommended that the reading skills component of the sum- 
mer program be integrated with the English instruction, 

5. Because students are often not aware of needs for counseling 
and tutoring until problems are well advanced, we recommend that coun- 
selors be responsible for specific individuals to assure continuous 
monitoring of individual progress. 

6. As students advance to their junior year, it is recommended that 
career counseling in post-graduate and professional pursuits be intensi- 

A. JkWV* • 

7. Efforts will be made to maintain contact with students who drop 
out. We believe it important that we learn from their experiences, and 
that the students remain aware of university interest in them. 

8. Meetings of the CEP group will be held monthly instead of weekly. 
The. CEP staff feels that this level of contact with participating stu- 
dents is sufficient to avert any feelings of loneliness or isolation 
which CEP students may. experience while at UNM. 



9. Students will continue to be encouraged to attend university and 
community cultural events. 

10. Since allowances must be made for planning on the part of stu- 
dents and their families, recruitment will begin earlier in the year and 
be directed to high school juniors as well as seniors. Also, ways will 
be explored to involve present students in recruitment. 

11. Close contact will continue to be maintained with key university 
offices, such as the Student Aids Office, and with key people in the 
community- -especially those who can offer part-time employment. 
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A college education has been a promise of the American dream for those young 
Americans with the ability to successfully compete in college® 

The fact is that a very large segment of young Americans with college potential 
never enroll in college. These young people are the economically disadvantaged 
youth, many of whom belong to one of the major ethnic groups in the United States — 
the Spanish- speaking Americans (the Mexican-Americans and the Puerto Ricans), the 
Native -Americans, and the Afro-Americans. A single factor or a combination of fac- 
tors may contribute to disadvantaged youth not enrolling in college: inadequate 

high school preparation; minimal information regarding college; no encouragement 
to go to college; lack of financial resources to pay for a college education; home 
background in an urban ghetto area or an isolated rural area; indigenous culture 
different from dominant culture. 

When students from low-income families do enroll in college, very few attain 
the bachelor's degree, even fewer pursue and complete a graduate program. Indeed, 
the dropout rate of these students is much higher than the general college popula- 
tion. Many reasons may contribute to the high dropout rate including: Poor high 

school preparation; substandard English— in many cases due to learning English as 
a second language; ineffective study habits; unfamiliarity with academic policies; 
lack of financial resources to continue in college. 

As a result of these characteristics, students usually need one or more of 
the following services; general information on college;- active recruitment; assist- 
ance in securing financial aid (loans, grants, or scholarships); a college prepara- 
tory and orientation program prior to enrolling in college; and counseling, academic 
advisement, career information, and tutcrin". 

In response to the above, the University of New Mexico organized the College 
Enrichment Program in 1968, After initial Federal support, State funds were pro- 
vided to continue the program on the condition that the University submit an evalu- 
ation report to the Board of Educational Finance— the State's Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Agency. This paper describes the program and evaluates its effectiveness, 

October 15, 1971 Daniel D, Chavez, Ph.D, 

Director 

College Enrichment Program 
, ' r University of New Mexico 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The College Enrichment Program (CEP) is designed to provide the oppor- 
tunity for disadvantaged students^ to realize professional goals through 
successful completion of undergraduate and graduate education. The program, 
now entering its third year at the University of New Mexico, offers an inten- 
sive summer orientation to prepare the incoming freshman participants for 
college life. During the academic year, the program staff provides tutoring 
services and extensive counseling. Counselors help students obtain financial 
aid, part-time employment, select a major field of study, investigate career 
opportunities, and solve personal problems that might deter them from stay- 
ing in school. 




The College Enrichment Program responsibilities are carried out by three 
professional staff members and between 15 and 20 part-time tutors. All of 
the tutors are upper-division students or graduate students. During the 
summer, the staff is expanded to include eight instructors, two graduate 
student counselors, and about ten student advisors (all of whom are second 
or third year CEP participants). The program is administered under UNM's 
Institute for Social Research and Development, an organization concerned 
with bringing University resources to bear on the social and economic prob- 
lems of the State of New Mexico. 



A. PROGRAM RATIONALE 

A large segment of young people with college potential never enroll 
in college, much less complete a bachelor's degree program or achieve a 
graduate degree. 

Many of these young people are the economically disadvantaged 





For purposes of this report, disadvantaged students are those whose 
family incomes meet federal poverty guidelines. 
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youth. Many of these low-income students belong to one of the three 
major minority ethnic groups in the United States --the Spanish-Americans, 
the American- Indians, and the Black -Americans . Many factors contribute 
to their not enrolling in college. A few of these are: 

1. Lack of money to finance a college education 

2. Little or no encouragement to enroll in college 

3. Lack of information. 

A study was conducted by the University of New Mexico of the entex'ing 
Freshman class of 1963. According to the report, the Spanish-surnamed 
students tended to drop out of college in significantly greater numbers 
than non-Spanish-surnamed students the first semester. The data also 
show the Spanish-surnamed students had significantly lc«7er grade point 
averages than the non-Spanish-sumamed students. After the first semes- 
ter, however, there is no noteworthy difference in grade point average 
or dropout rate between the Spanish-surnamed students and the other stu- 
dents. The report suggests that the data tend to support the idea that 

the Spanish-surnamed students experience a trying and difficult initial 

3 

period of adjustment. The reasons for dropping out were not analyzed 
in the study. 

It may be that low-income minority students drop out for one or more 
of the following reasons: 

1. Poor high school preparation 

2. Substandard command of English, often due to learning English 
as a second language 

3. Poor study habits 

2 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census followed a group of 1965 high school 
graduates and found that as family income went up, so did college 
attendance: 19.8 percent for those with family incomes of less than 
$3,000; 32.3 percent for incomes of $3,000 to $4,000; 36.9 percent for 
incomes of $4,000 to $6,000; 41.1 percent for $6,000 to $7,000; 51 per- 
cent for $7,500 to $10,000; and 61 percent for incomes of $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

3 

The Invisible Student: A longitudinal Study of the Beginning Freshman 
Class of 1963 at the University of New Mexico (Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity College and Counseling Center, the University of New Mexico, May 
1969), 24-25. 

. 14 
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4. Cultural differences 

5. Home environment in an urban ghetto area or an isolated rural 
area 

6. Academic and financial aid policies that tend to discourage 
or discriminate against low-income students (or lack of 
sophistication by the students in dealing with such policies). 

In light of the above factors, these lo\-7-income students need the 
following types of services if they are to realize their academic 
potential : 

1. Active recruitment 

2. Assistance in obtaining financial aid (loans, grants, and 
scholarships) 

3. A college preparatory/orientation program prior to enrolling 
in college (mainly to improve their skills in reading, writing, 
use of the library, and mathematics and to acquaint them with 
the college environment) 

4. Academic and career counseling 

5. Tutoring, especially during the freshman year. 

The College Enrichment Program was organized to provide the above 
services. It is designed to recruit and assist low-income students to 
succeed in college. It offers a vehicle for their early academic sur- 
vival. At the very minimum, it is a supportive device for increasing 
their chances for academic survival. 

In addition, the program staff tries to raise the level of aspiration 
for each CEP student and to provide the consequent support with which 
each student can realistically realize his ambitions. In this respect, 
the program hopes to encourage students to reach their highest possible 
potential, thus hopefully completing post-graduate and professional 
degrees. It is intended that by reaching their full potential, they will 
provide leadership and inspiration for other low-income disadvantaged 
young people . 
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B. PROGRAIM HISTORY 

/ 

In 1968, Dr. George P. Springer, Dean of the Graduate School and 
Vice President for Research, and Dr. Richard J. Griego, Associate i>ro- 
fessor of Mathematics, developed a proposal for a program geared to the 
special problems of minority group students. The proposed program was 
conceived as a means of nurturing minority group students through a 
bachelor's degree so they might later function successfully in graduate 
and professional training environments. 

After an exhaustive investigation of public and private funding 
sources, they submitted the proposal to the Upward Bound Program of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Upward Bound is a special federal pro- 
gram designed to help low-income high school students achieve at a level 
necessary for college entrance. Its basic premise is this: There are 
many bright youngsters born into America's poor' families. These young- 
sters, though generally underachievers in high schools, are promising 
nonetheless and, if given hope and a program of enrichment and remedia- 
tion, will demonstrate that promise in academic motivation and achieve- 
ment . 

Although the Upward Bound Program is basically designed for high 
school students, the Upward Bound Division of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity funded the UNM program in September 1968 as one of only two 
college-level programs in the nation. Because of Upward Bound require- 
ments, emphasis of the UNM program shifted from minority group members 
to low-income students; however, most of the participants ware Spanish- 

Amer leans . 

The program called for recruitment of 45 students who met the cri- 
teria of Upward Bound and the UNM program design: poverty (as measured 

by OEO guidelines), potential for academic success, and at least minima l 
entrance requirements to the University. Recruitment effort was re- 
stricted to a seven-county Northern New Mexico area. The students were 
recruited during the 1968-69 school year. They were brought to the UNM 
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campus in the summer of 1969 to participate in an eight -week enrichment 
program. Subsequently, these students enrolled in the 1969 Fall Term. 
The high retention rate of the group--41 out of the 44 students enrolling 
for the second semester — encouraged the University administration to re- 
quest State funds to continue and expand the College Enrichment Program. 

A budget of $140,000 was approved for the year 1970-71, and permitted 
recruitment of 106 students from essentially the same areas as before. 
The students participated in an eight-week summer program similar to that 
conducted the previous summer. The only major changes were: 

1) college credit was offered for sane of the summer course 
work; 

2) a remedial arithmetic course was substituted for one in 
mathematical logic conducted the previous summer; and 

3) a reading skills course was added. 

A total of 96 of these students subsequently enrolled in college, 90 at 
UNM and six at New Mexico Highlands University. 

A budget of $143,000 was approved for the year 1971-72. Ninety-six 
students were recruited for the summer of 1971. On the basis of the 
previous year’s experience, the summer program was divided into t\7o 
four-week sessions, with students allowed to choose the session they 
wanted to attend. This enabled them to work at least half the summer to 
earn money for college. In the past, the students inability to work 
during the summer had prompted many of the more promising applicants to 
reject CEP participation. Other program changes are described in Sec- 
tion V. A total of 94 of these students have enrolled for the fall 
semester. 

At this point (Semester I, 1971), 201 CEP students are enrolled in 
college. A breakdown of the students by program year is shown in 
Table 1. 

/' 
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TABLE 1. 

Number of CEP Students Currently Enrolled in College 

Original Nvimber Present Number Retention 



Enrolled 



1969 Upward Bound 




(Juniors) 


45 


1970 CEP Group 


96 


(Sophomores) 




1971 CEP Group 


94 



(Freshmen) 



Enrolled Rates 



32/45 


717o 


(over two years) 


75/96 


787c 


(over one year) 


94 







The retention rates shown for CEP students are significantly higher 
than those for their respective freshman classes as will be shown in 
Section III. 



C. PROGRAM GOALS 



During the evolution of the program, the content of the summer session 
and the t 3 ^pes of services provided have been adapted to the changing needs 
of the individual students. But the basic objectives of the program re- 
main the same. 



The immediate objective is to retain the CEP students in college. The 
long range goals of the program are : 

1. To increase the proportion of students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds at the University of New Mexico 

2. To assist disadvantaged students in successfully completing their 
undergraduate and graduate programs 

3. To increase the number of students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
entering the professions 

4. To assist the University in re-examining its attitudes, methods, 
and practices as they affect disadvantaged students in such areas 
as recruitment, admission, financial aid, retention, counseling, 
tutoring, student personnel services, and curriculum. 



Although it will be several years before seme of these goals are 
realized, indications are that CE? is making considerable progress in 
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these directions. CEP students are staying in college at a higher-than- 
average rate, and it may be expected that a significant proportion will 
receive bachelor’s degrees. Hopefully, many of them will elect to go on 
to graduate school; career counseling is being intensified with a view 
to\-7ard this goal. CEP is enabling a. number of disadvantaged students to 
attend college who otherwise might not have been able to attend, and CEP 
recruitment appears to be influencing other disadvantaged students to 
apply for college entrance. Further, CEP has worked with other Univer- 
sity agencies in promoting several recent policy changes at UNM that 
should mal;e it easier for disadvantaged students to enter college and 
perform satisfactorily. These accomplishments are discussed further in 
Sections III and IV. 



D. SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 





This report is designed to describe CEP, evaluate its success to 
date, and discuss changes being implemented that may contribute to 
greater success in the future. To simplify this presentation, most of 
the discussion will be limited to the program of the past year (June 
1970 through May 1971) . This decision has been made because 

1. The program content of 1969-70 and 1970-71 was essentially the 
same (with the exceptions noted under the program history) 

2. The experience of the first year of operation provided an 
opportunity to plan a thorough evaluation of the second year 
of operation 

3. The third-year program has not progressed sufficiently to per- 
mit more than a very subjective evaluation. 

Unless otherwise noted, the entire discussion of Sections II, III, and 
IV (description of the program, evaluation, and success in meeting pro- 
gram goals) is devoted to the 1970-71 program year. Section V includes 
a discussion of changes made during the 1971 summer orientation session 
and the rationale for those changes, as well as other alterations 
planned for the current academic year. 
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II. DESCRIPTION OF THE 1970-71 PROGRAM. 



This section consists of three major parts: the recruitment plan, a 

description of the summer phase, and a description of the academic year 

phase. 



A. RECRUITMENT 



The recruiting was based on the recruiting pattern of the previous 
year. Twenty-five schools in the target area (mainly Central -Northern 
New Mexico) were contacted during the fall of 1969 and spring of 1970 
for the purpose of recruiting CEP candidates. In most cases, contact 
was through the school counselor j rn a few cases the contact was made 
through the school principal. Normally, the counselor arranged a visit 
by a CEP staff member, who discussed the program with interested stu- 
dents. The school counselor did preliminary screening of students and 
created initial student interest* 

A total of 178 high school seniors originally applied to CEP in the 
spring of 1970. Their applications were evaluated by the following 
criteria: 

1. Students should meet the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
Upward Bound Program poverty guidelines. 

2. Students should show evidence of potential for college success 
either through high school grade point averages^, high school 
counselor or principal recommendations, personal interviews, 
achievements, aptitude test scores, or some combination of 
these . 

3. Students should at least meet minimum requirements for entrance 
to the University. (The UNM Admissions Office was most help- 
ful in giving students maximum leeway in this regard.) 

A total of 106 parti.cipants was selected for the 1970 summer program. 
Of these students, 90 enrolled for the first semester of the freshman 
year at UNM and an additional six enrolled at New Mexico Highlands 
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University at Las Vegas (contact was maintained with these students 
throughout the year by the UNM staff). Included in the ten who elected 
not to enter college were five members of the Job Corps who were accepted 
by CEP on a provisional basis to allow them to see if they wanted to pur- 
sue a college career. All of them decided they did not want to do so. 



B. SUMMER PHASE 




This part of the section will list the objectives of the summer 
program, and describe ttie academic, social, and cultural components of 
the program. 

Objectives 

It was anticipated that a large proportion of the students 
participating in the summer phase would be deficient in English 
and/or mathematics. Therefore, the instructional program was de- 
signed to provide intensive instruction in English, reading skills, 
and mathematics. 
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The summer program was also designed to orient students to 
university life and to help them cope with the University and its 
new demands. Students were thus provided with an opportunity to 
evaluate university life without a great loss of time or money by 
them or the University. 

It was expected that the program would fulfill the following 
objectives during the course of the summer (and in doing so increase 
the chance that students would enter in the fall and successfully 
attain a college degree) : 

1, Improvement of skills in specific subject areas (mainly 
English and mathematics) 

2. Improvement in reading skills (rate, comprehension, and 
vocabulary) 

21 
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3. Increased motivation and improved attitudes toward educa- 
tion (via extensive tutoring, counseling, and support 
services) 

4. Broadening of perspectives and kno^-zledge about cultural 
activities 

5. Improving their individual self-concepts 

6. Giving students an opportunity to determine whether they 
wish to pursue college work 

7. Orientation to college life. 



Academic Component 

When students arrived at UNM, they were assigned rooms at one 
of the dormitories on campus. They then attended an orientation 
session in which they were familiarized with the scope and goals of 
CEP. In addition, each student was assigned to a student counselor 
(a participant in the previous year's program). Each counselor 
worked with five students. It was the responsibility of the student 
counselor to assist them with any problems (academic, financial, 
social, or personal). The professional staff was easily accessible 
to the students on a need basis and on an informal social basis to 
encourage interaction between students and staff. Tutoring services 
were provided to students experiencing academic difficulties. The 
various instructors tutored students before and after regular class 
time. 

The academic component of the program consisted of daily in- 
struction in freshman English (for credit) and mathematics. In 
addition, a reading skills course that emphasized reading speed, 
comprehension, vocabulary, and improvement of study skills and 
habits was offered. A cultural -awareness seminar, designed to im- 
prove their self-concept, was offered. 
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Social and Cultural Component 

As a supplement to the academic component of the program, a 
social and cultural program was provided for educational and recre- 
ational purposes. This phase gave the students an opportunity to 
do things that many of them had never been able to do and never 
expected they would be able to do. The activities broadened the 
students* range of experience and showed them that college life 
offered more than studying and tests--it offered a new life style 
that would hopefully continue throughout and beyond their college 
careers. Such activities also fostered cohesiveness and camaraderie 
within the group. 

Students attended performances of the Albuquerque Civic Light 
Opera and a Santa Fe Opera, as well, as two music recitals. They 
toured the State Capitol in Santa Fe and the Carlsbad Caverns and 
attended a professional baseball game at the Alluquerque Sports 
Stadium. Other activities included skating parties, a picnic, a 
dance, and a dinner (at the end of the summer program). 

Also under the summer phase, eyeglasses and limited dental care 
were provided. 



C. ACADEMIC YEAR PHASE 
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At the start of the first semester of 1970 - 71 , ninety CEP freshmen 
were enrolled at UNM, six CEP freshmen were enrolled at Nev7 Mexico High- 
lands University, and an additional 41 CEP sophomores (from the original 
group) were enrolled at UNM. 

Activities with these students during the year are described below. 
Some specific examples are given to show how these activities helped 
. individual students. 
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Counseling Services 

Students were encouraged to talk with counselors whenever they 
needed help of any kind. At the beginning of the semester, counse- 
lors helped students select their courses and assisted freshmen with 
registration. Later they contacted professors and varioi’S Univer- 
sity agencies to help solve individual problems. Financial help (up 
to $1600 per year) was provided to most of the students through 
National Defense Education Act loans and matching Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants. A total of approximately $54,000 in loans and 
$54,000 in grants was made to the 1970 CEP students for the two 
semesters. If students needed more money, counselors assisted them 
in applying for part-time jobs. Students, especially freshmen 
carrying 16 hours were discouraged from working. The loan-grant 
funding was adequate for most students with a little financial help 
from home. 

Counselors tried to instill confidence in the students that they 
could succeed in the college environment, and some of the students 
have exhibited a marked change in aspiration level since they began 
the program. One girl noted that she was undecided between pursuing 
a major in Spanish or a two-year data processing course when she 
entered CEP. CEP helped her to apply for a summer session in Spain, 
sponsored by UNM. Although only a beginning sophomore, she was 
accepted for the program (which was attended mainly by graduate stup 
dents) and completed the session with an *'A" average. Now she wants 
to become a Professor of Spanish. 

Tutoring Services 

Tutoring was provided in any subject area requested by the stu- 
dents. Sessions were conducted by about 15 part-time tutors, some- 
times on a one-to-one basis. The largest demand was for tutoring 
in math and English. These sessions gave the students, especially 
freshmen, an opportunity for individual attention. Many of them 
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were having special difficulty coping with the beginning courses 
that traditionally have from 50 to 100 or more students. 

One girl said tutoring helped her bring a "C" in math up to a 
"B” and kept her from failing Biology. Another said she failed her 
midterm exam in psychology and^ was in danger of failing the course. 
With tutoring, she made an "A" on the final and ended the semester 
with a ”C" average. However, students who are having trouble are 
not the only ones to take advantage of tutoring. One boy related 
that he signed up for tutoring in sociology and raised his "B" to 
an "A.” 

Over 800 hours were devoted to tutoring. The figures are given 
belo\7: 



SUBJECT 

English 

Social Sciences 
Mathematics 
Physical Sciences 
Spanish 
Psychology 
Civil Engineering 
Business Administration 

Tlie number of tutors (all part-time) who were employed tutoring 
at any one time varied from fifteen to twenty-five. All of the 
tutors were either upper -division students or graduate students. 

Group Meetings 

The staff met weekly with CEP students at group meetings. They 
discussed the program and tried to assess its strengths and weak- 
nesses. Sometimes, they just" held informal discussions or "rap” 
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TOTAL HOURS 

200 

200 

150 

150 

50 

50 

15 

15 
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sessions about individual problems and general problems, both on- 
campus problems and society problems. Career opportunities in 
various fields were frequently discussed. 

These meetings also gave the staff an opportunity to administer 
questionnaires to obtain students* views on the value of the pro- 
gram and to give follow-up tests on reading skills and study habits 
and attitudes . 

Contact at group meetings tended to foster a feeling of "togeth- 
erness" or unity, and many of the students indicated that early and 
continued identification with a group (beginning with the summer 
phase) helped to make them more outgoing in other social and class- 
room contacts at the University. 

Personal contact was also maintained with the students at High- 
lands University. In addition, the staff used memos, telephone 
calls, and personal letters to try to stay aware of the progress 
and problems of each student. 



Social and Cultural Activities 



Enrichment opportunities of the summer phase were continued 
through the academic year at a limited level. All students were 
encouraged to purchase activity cards that entitled them to half- 
price admission into a broad range of campus cultural activities. 
For special events (particularly plays at Pope joy Hail), CEP pur- 
chased a large block of tickets (paying the half-price normally 
paid by the student). These tickets were distributed to students 
who wanted to attend. Students were also encouraged to attend 
other cultural events such as recitals and art shews that were 
either free or required only an activity card for admission. 
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Recruitment 



The other major activity of the staff during the 1970-71 academic 
year was recruitment of 96 new participants for the 1971-72 program. 
Recruitment followed the same general lines as in the previous year. 
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/ III. EVALUATION OF THE 1970-71 PROGRAM 

A. EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 
Indexes Used 

The key index to the success of the program is the retention 
rate (the percentage of CEP students who re-enrolled for the Fall 
Semester of 1971). The retention rate is particularly important in 
view of the fact that lo;'7-income minority group students tend to 
face a particularly difficult initial period of adjustment as noted 
earlier in this report. 

Three other indexes were used to evaluate factors that have a 
direct bearing on retention rate: grade point average, assessment 

of reading skills, and survey of study habits and attitudes. In 
addition, student attitudes toward the program were measured by a 
questionnaire, and the influence of CEP recruiting on college en- 
trance by other disadvantaged students in the target area was 
assessed by an informal telephone survey. 

Comparison of CEP and Control Groujps 



For purposes of comparison, a control group was selected that 
matched the CEP group as closely as possible on a number of impor- 
tant characteristics. The control group consisted of students from 
low-income families meeting National Poverty Guidelines and who re- 
ceived financial assistance --either a loan, a scholarship, a grant, 
or some combination of the three. An attempt was made to select 
individuals from the same high schools that the CEP students repre- 
sented. Where an exact match was not possible, control Students 
were selected from high schools that were considered similar in 
character. 



A group of 68 control subjects who seemed to be similar to the 
CEP population was selected. Comparisons were made on three vari- 
ables that were believed to be relevant: high school grade point 

A 

average, American College Test (ACT) scores, and financial assist- 
ance received. Results of that comparison are shoxm in Table 2. 



TABLE 2. 

Comparison of CEP and Control Groups 





CEP Students 


Control Group 


Mean high school grade point average 


2.73 


2.72 


Mean ACT percentile ranks^ 






English 


35.97 


41.77 


Math 


36.44 


48.79 


Social Studies 


35.93 


45.16 


Natural Science 


38.13 


45.29 


Composite 


33.58 


44.24 



Mean total financial assistance 

received $1255 $1159 



Results of the comparison revealed that the groups were in fact 
closely matched in high school grade point average and financial 



The ACT is a widely used achievement test for assessing college readi- 
ness. It measures students* achievements in English, math, social | 
studies, and natural science. The ACT composite score is a total or 
overall score, reflecting combined performance in all four academic 
areas . 

A raw score is the actual test performance score (usually the number of 
right responses) of the individual being examined. A raw score, to be 
most meaningful, must be interpreted with the aid of other derived 
scores. One of these is the percentile rank , a figure which places 
each student somewhere between 1 and 99 and lets him know exactly where 
he stands in reference to the group used to "norm” the test. Thus, if 
a student receives a percentile rank of 50 this indicates that his per- 
formance on the test was better than that of 50 percent of those in the 
norm group. 
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. assistance received. However, statistical analysis revealed that 

there was a significant difference between the two groups in favor 
of the control group on all ACT scores except English. 

The control group was used to make valid comparisons with the 
CEP group in retention rate and grade point average. The control 
group was not used in assessment of reading skills and study habits 
and attitudes. Instead, comparisons on these measures were made in 
reference to the norms of the two tests. 



B. EVALUATION RESULTS 



Retention Rate 



Because the immediate objective of the program is to retain CEP 
students in college and because success in achieving this objective 
moves CEP closer to its long range goals, the retention rate was 
the key measure in the program evaluation. Retention rates of the 
1969 and 1970 CEP groups were compared with the retention rates of 
the freshman classes of those two years. In addition, the 1970 CEP 
group *s retention rate was compared with that of the control group, 
(Retention rate, in this study, refers to the percentage of stu- 
dents who re-enrolled in the fall of 1971 after being initially 
enrolled as freshmen in the fall of 1969 or the fall of 1970.) 

Table 3 shW'/s the retention rate of the 1970 CEP freshman group 
as compared with that of the control group and all 1970 UNM fresh- 
men. These data show that the retention rate of the 1970 CEP group 
was 30 percent higher than that of the control group and 18 percent 
higher than that of all 1970 UNM freshmen. 
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If the retention rate of 60% for the control group is applied 
to CEP students, then the expected CEP re-enrollment for FaljL of 
1971 would have been only 58 as compared to the 75 who actually re- 
enrolled. This means that 17 CEP students who probably would have 
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TABLE 3. 

Retention Rate of 1970 CEP Freshmen Compared 
To 1970 Control Freshmen And All 1970 Freslimen 





CEP 


Control 


All 




Freshmen 


Freshmen 


Freshmen 


Number initially enrolling 
(Fall 1970) 


96 


68 


2635 


Number re-enrolling (Fall 1971) 


75 


41 


1730 


Retention Rate 


78% 


60% 


66% 



dropped out during their first year of college have been encouraged 
by the program to pursue their second year of academic study. 

Conversely, if the 78 percent CEP retention rate is projected 
to the control group then it could be anticipated that an additional 
12 members of this group would have re-enrolled in the Fall of 1971. 
Furthermore, applying the CEP rate to all Freshmen reveals that 325 
additional students might have entered their sophomore year of col- 
lege if they had been able to take advantage of the services 
offered by the College Enrichment Program. 

Table 4 shows a comparison of the retention rates of the 1969 
CEP freshmen and all 1969 freshmen. 

In this case, the CEP retention rate was 40 percent greater than 
that of all freshmen. These findings support the premise that ex- 
tensive help for disadvantaged students at the beginning of their 
college careers and special follow-up counseling and tutoring serv- 
ices can keep a significantly greater proportion of them actively 
pursuing a college degree. 
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TABLE 4. 

Retention Rate of 1969 CEP Students 
Compared With All 1969 Students 



Number initially enrolled (Fall 
Number re-enrolling (Fall 1971) 
Retention Rate 





CEP 


All 




Freshmen 


Freshmen 


1969) 


45 


2448 




32 


1236 




71% 


51% 
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Grade Point Average 

A student *s academic performance is measured by his grade point 
average (GPA), At UNM, grade points are distributed as follows: 

"A" = 4.0, "B" = 3.0, "C" = 2.0, "D” = 1.0, and "F" = 0.0. 

Table 5 presents the mean grade point averages of the 1970 CEP 
group, the control group, and all 1970 freshmen. It does not in- 
clude the grade point averages of the students at Highlands Univer- 
sity, which is organized on a quarter term basis. The average GPA*s 
for these students were as follows: first term: 2.90; second 

term: 2.85; and third term: 2,65. 



TABLE 5. 

Mean Grade Point Averages of 1970 CEP Group, 
Control Group, and 1970 Freshmen 



CEP Group 
Control Group 



Semester I Semester II 
2.13 2.44 

2.01 2.32 

2.39 2.60 
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All Freshmen 
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Based on the results of the American College Tests administered 
before college entry, the control group (with a mean ACT percentile 
score of 44.24) appeared to be better prepared for college than 
the CEP group (with an ACT mean of 33.58). Thus', the control group 
might have been expected to attain a higher mean grade point aver- 
age. This, however, was not the case. As shown in Table 5, the 
CEP group attained higher grade point averages than the control 
group both semesters. However, both groups had lower averages than 
the freslunan class as a whole. 

Even though the control group had significantly higher ACT per- 
centile scores than the CEP group, it did not have a higher mean 
grade point average. This finding indicates that CEP may be help- 
ful in securing higher grades. 

It is interesting to note that even though the CEP group grade 
point average was lower than that of all freshmen, a larger pro- 
portion of CEP students were retained. This finding indicates that 
CEP is indeed achieving its immediate objective — retention of CEP 
students in college. 

Table 6 shows the grade point average distribution of the CEP 
students enrolled at UNM (the CEP students enrolled at Highlands 
University, vjhich is on a quarter term academic calendar, are ex- 
cluded) . Note that freshmen at UNM are allowed a CPA as low as 
1.40 before being placed on probation. 

The data reveal that a larger proportion of CEP students re- 
ceived passing grade point averages than the control group for both 
semesters I and II (75.6 percent vs. 70.6 percent; and 94.7 percent 
vs. 83.3 percent). 
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TABLE 6. 

Grade Point Average Distribution 
SEMESTER I 







CEP Group 
Number Percent 


Control 

Number 


Group 

Percent 


3.00 


- 4.00 


18 


20.0 


13 


19.1 


2.00 


- 2.99 


42 


46.7 


29 


42.7 


1.40 


-1.99 


8 


8.9 


6 


8.8 


1.39 


and below (failing) 


22 


24.4 


20 


29.4 




TOTAL 


90 


100.0 


68 


100.0 






SEMESTER II 












CEP Group 
Number Percent 


Control 

Number 


Group 

Percent 


3.00 


- 4.00 


. 20 


26.7 


15 


27.8 


2.00 


- 2.99 


39 


52.0 


23 


42.6 


1.40 


- 1.99 


12 


16.0 


7 


12.9 


1.39 


and below (failing) 


4 


5.3 


9 


16.7 




TOTAL 


75 


100.0 


54 


100.0 



The higher retention rate of the CEP group may to a large degree 
be due to the fact that since fewer CEP students are being placed 
on probation, fewer are being suspended. 

Assessment of Reading Skills 

Reading plays an important role in academic and professional 
success and consequently was focused upon in the 1970-71 College 
Enrichment Program when CEP students were involved in an intensive 
eight-week summer reading program. In order to assess the imme- 
diate effect of this program and to also allow for measurement of 
any long-term changes in reading skills, three assessments of the 
students* reading abilities were made: Test I at the beginrling of 

the reading program. Test II inmediately after completion of the 
program, and Test III at the end of the academic year. 
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Forms A and B of the Nelson-.Denny Reading Test were used to 
measure reading skills. The Nelson- Denny is a widely used stand- 
ardized test yielding scores on vocabulary, comprehension, and 

- 6 

reading rate for those being examined. Of the 96 CEP students 
potentially capable of being administered Tests I and II, 95 were 
given Test I and 77 of these 95 received Test II. For the 75 po- 
tentially eligible to receive Test III, only 31 were actually 
examined. Due to the differing nrunbers of students being examined 
on the three testing occasions, two separate analyses of the test 
data were made--one for the group of 77 who received both Tests I 
and II and one for the group of 31 who received all three tests. 

The mean raw scores and the percentile ranks of these means on 
Tests I and II for the group of 77 are shown in Table 7, 



TABLE 7. 

Mean Raw and Percentile Scores on Nelson-Denny 
Tests I and II for the Group of 77 

TEST I * TEST II ** 

Mean Mean 

Raw Score Percentile*^* Raw Score Percentile**** 



Vocabulary 


27.8 


54 


35.6 


65 


Comprehension 


33.5 


40 


36.9 


51 


Reading Rate 
(words per min.) 


272.5 


58 


596.7 


99 



* Test I administered at the beginning of the 1970 summer reading course. 

** Test il administered at the end of the 1970 summer reading course. 

*** Percentile ranks are those of the mean raw scores reported .in the 
preceding column. They are based on 12th grade norms. 
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Statistical analysis of these results indicated that significant 
gains were made between Test I and Test II in each of the reading 

Bur os, Oscar Krisen (ed.). The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook (High- 
land Park, New Jersey: The Grypon Press, 1959), pp. 781-3. 
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